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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


_ Our Friend Mary Elizabeth Beck of Stoke New- 
ington, London, has been liberated by her Monthly 
Meeting to pay a visit in Christian love to some of 
the meetings in Ireland, and more especially to our 
younger members. 

The current number of the Modern Review con- 
lains an article on ‘‘ Modern Quakerism,” which 
may be perused with profit by those who have the 
interests of our Society at heart, although (as is so 
often the case in the writings of outsiders) it bears fre- 
quent indications of a superficial knowledge of the 
abject and of a biased judgment. The writer 
(Alexander Gordon) begins by alleging the diffi- 
ulty of stating what Quakerism really is, owing to 
the divisions which, he says, exist amongst us. He 
dotices the remarkable change which has taken 
place in the last generation—the infusion of greater 

and activity, the occupation of new fields of 
labor. He traces this to the influence of the writ- 
ings of the late Joseph John Gurney, and alleges 

t, to a considerable extent, the modern 

frends have deserted the Quaker foundation for 
lhat of the socalled Evangelical sects, that they re- 
Ket the writings of Barclay, and the other founders 
if the Body, and the ‘fundamental postulate ’”’ of 
Quakerism, the « supremacy of the Spirit, speaking 
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| 
line of thought, but we would not be understood 


as thereby endorsing all the opinions that he ex- 
presses. ‘‘ There is,” he continues, ‘little trace 
in modern Quakerism of the broad doctrine of the 
Light of the world, of Christ as the spiritual Illumi- 
nator who visits every soul in every age, in every 
clime, in every religion and non-religion, and 
abides with those who will receive Him and obey 
Him, quite independently of the intervention of 
historical knowledge or of a written Word of Truth. 
To the spiritual grandeur and the redeeming efficacy 
of this old conception the modern Quaker is 
strangely dull. He cannot trust himself to teach 
his ancient principles in the full sweep of their 
original power. And on the other hand the high 
doctrine of Christian perfection, on which Barclay 
is so nobly strong, is faintly heard if at all, scarce 
believed in, never preached with the unction and 
vigor of vital experience among present-day Friends. 
: ; Among the successors of Fox and Bar- 
clay, salvation is reduced to a miminum, and not 


only the Quaker breadth, but the Quaker height, is 
shrunk away.” 


In allusion to the readiness with which other 
bodies of Christians are fraternizing with the Soci- 
ety of Friends, A. Gordon is surprised that thie latter 
do not perceive that this is really ‘‘ on the precise 
ground that what is essentially distinctive of Quak- 


Mithin.” Tt may be of interest to follow out his ; erism they have practically abandoned.” 
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Holding such opinions, it will hardly be surpris- 
ing to find that the author is in sympathy with 
those little groups of Friends, here and there, who 
would fain have things as they were, who are 
pained at what they consider the departures 
from true Quakerism, and in silent protest stand 
aloof from participation therewith. These he re- 
gards as being the true successors of the early 
Friends, and so appreciatively does he write of 
their opinions that he ought, one would think, to 
be consistent, to join himself to them. He seems 
to suppose that they are a tolerably numerous and 
influential body, and not to be cognizant of divisions 
existing even among them, and he is apparently 
unaware that it is one thing to assume the peculiari- 
ties of dress and address and to censure and cast 
off those who do not subscribe to your own 
opinions, and quite another thing to be filled with 
the spirit of charity and meekness and true wisdom, 
which animated such a man as George Fox. 


The writer gives a sketch of the life of one who 
will probably be recollected by many Friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic—the late John G. Sargent, 
by whose quiet exertions it seems that the little 
company of Friends at Fritchley in Derbyshire, was 
mainly gathered. Although of Quaker parentage 
he does not appear to have’ been strictly brought 
up, but, whilst working as a youth in Paris, to have 
come gradually to a personal conviction of our 
principles. ‘‘ He satin the silent waiting upon the 


Spirit which is at once the opportunity and the life 


of the faithful worship of Friends. No matter 
that oftentimes there was no one to joinhim. They 
who truly wait upon the Spirit are ready if need 
be to wait alone. It is a beautiful glimpse of calm 
resolved sincerity, this picture which we have of 
the London lad true to the quickenings of his con- 
science in a strange land, and, unattended by a 
sympathizing associate, holding amid the great 
world of Paris a reverent and joyful communion 
with the Source of life and light, unseen but inly 
felt.” Surely a young man of whom this could 
be written might have grown up to occupy an 
honored position in the Society of Friends. That 
he somehow failed to do so; that he and some 
others like-minded with him, equally earnest and 
conscientious, have virtually separated from us, is, 
we think, to be much regretted. Probably there 
were mistakes on both sides at the time. There 
may have been a little lack of patience and charity, 
a want of true wisdom to preserve brotherly union 
and mutual co-operation. 

Our author characterizes much of the recent de- 
velopment of Quakerism as ‘‘a limping congrega- 
tionalism intruding on the trustful rest which waited 
patiently for the Spirit, a deliberate effort of mis- 
sionary endeavor doing duty for the rush of the 
old freedom when the power of the truth came 
upon all—this is the new picture, this is what 
Quaker periodicals put upon record, sometimes 
with misgiving, often with satisfaction. . . . If the 
Quaker can no longer plead the immediate voice 
of the living Christ in the heart, what differentiates 
him from the religious public about him; and 


where is the inward note of his spiritual succession 
from his forebears of the commonwealth ?” 

‘* The Quakers,” concludes Mr. Gordon, “hay, 
done great things in their day for us all. 
have been a power in the development of th 
English people, both here and in the United State, 
Their power sprang from their principles, , , , 
John Barclay revealed the secret of their confidenc 
when he wrote: ‘Yet the blessedjtruth shall outlive 
it all and emerge out of the very ruins, if it ms 
come to that.’ ”’ 

London, Tenth month 26th, 1884. 
pnetieniiliite 
Fourth Annual Report of the Committee onthe 
Ministry of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


(Continued from page 226,) 


As an illustration of the work, and difficulties 
connected with it, of a large class of ministes 
amongst us, we subjoin the following : 


‘¢ While in school last winter I was engaged on 
First-days, principally at Fairmount and Jones 
boro’, frequently at Back Creek, and occasionally 
at other places. -A part of the time, in addition 
to the arduous duties of the school, I spoke three 
times on First-day, but soon learned that it was 
more than my physical strength would endure. | 
was frequently pained to have calls which I wa 
unable to respond to, owing to my confinement to 
my business. During the summer just past, I have 
labored principally at Jonesboro’ and Upland in our 
Quarterly Meeting ; have gone tu Upland everytwo 
weeks as a rule, and remained at Jonesboro’ between 
times. By request of the Evangelistic Committee 
of Mississinewa Quarterly Meeting, I have spent 
several First-days in its limits, closing my work 
there last First-day by the opening of a new meet: 
ing-house at Maple Run. I have been called to 
attend many funerals, and in all my work feel that 
the blessing of the Lord has rested upon me, Iam 
not satisfied with the work in one respect, #. ¢., my 
mind is so engrossed with the cares of my profes 
sion, that I am deprived of the necessary Biblical 
study and the physical energy with which I would 
desire to prosecute the work. But knowing the con- 
dition of our Society, I feel content to do as well 
as circumstances will permit, with the prayer that 
better opportunities may be opened up.” 

In some of the newer portions of the country the 
labors of our ministers have met with great accept: 
ance, especially those of women ministers; and out 
views of the. simplicity of Gospel worship, the fret- 
dom of the spirit, the spirituality of religion, and 
the priesthood of believers, are received with great 
favor. From one of these places a dear friend writes: 

««T held two revivals in the limits of our Monthly 
Meeting, and there were about ten conversions and 
twenty renewals. I have been holding meetings at 
those places this summer, and the interest is good, 
and I can say increasing. I have held meetings# 
different places in the county, and find a 
opening for Gospel labor everywhere I go. 
harvest is plenteous and the laborers few. I have 
just returned from Wexford county; held seve 
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meetings, and attended the opening of a Prepara- 
tive meeting. 

«« We need some one here to engage in the work, 
situated so he can attend to all the calls for meet- 
ings at the different points, for surely there is a 
great opening for Friends here. I would be glad 
to be situated so I could spend more time in the 
work, but the cares of life which seem to be neces- 
sary in order to live, hinder me; but I intend 
doing all I can in spreading the Gospel in this part 
of the land.”’ 

Another friend from the same field reports : 

‘« There is a wide field for labor here. The cry 
comes almost daily: ‘Come and preach for us;’ 
some saying that they have been in Michizan two, 
three, or four years, and have not heard a Gospel 
sermon.” 

The following interesting facts are communicated 
by our friend, Alida Clark, from Arkansas : 

‘‘There have been a series of meetings held at 
Southland, of ten days’ continuance ; one at Hick- 
ory Ridge, twenty miles away, for two weeks, and 
one at Beaver Bayou, fourteen miles from here, 
continuing a week, under a “‘ brush arbor,’’ in the 
woods. All of our recorded ministers have been 


more or less engaged in these meetings, and a 
large numter of our students and teachers diligent- 
ly gave themselves to the work, leaving their 
classes cheerfully several days at a time. At South- 
land there were twenty additions to the church ; at 


Hickory Ridge, sixty-four ; at Beaver Bayou there 
were several converts, who gave their names for 
membership to be presented to our next Monthly 
Meeting, the coming Seventh day. We are build- 
ing a new meeting house there now. Morris Brown, 
one of our ablest ministers, lives there on his 
own land. 

‘There is a series of meetings going on this week 
at Hickory Ridge. I came from there Seventh-day 
morning, leaving Daniel Drew, and others, in 
chafge. Some names given for our Monthly 
Meeting. 

“In reply to thy question of the present condi- 
tion of the work: Itis simply, work, work, work. 
The needs of the church? Why the greatest. need 
is money to bear the actual traveling expenses of 
the workers—not only thé ministers, but the boys 
and girls, who have nothing in the world but them- 
selves and Jesus. We cannot do without them in 
these meetings, for there always has to be so much 
personal work done amongst this people, and it is 
just the drill and training for these young persons. 
The cash expenses amount to about $65.00; we 
have received $50.00 from the Committee, and are 
now out, and for the next six weeks a great deal of 
work must be done. Our entire membership are 
very poor and hard run, and without outside aid in 
money the work must suffer. We need $25.00 
more now to go upon for the coming six weeks, 
and the autumn campaign will require as much.” 

quite a number of meetings the work of the 
Lord is hindered by divisions or petty jealousies, 
often of long standing, which always tend to death 
and poverty of soul. One friend, in speaking of 
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these, says: ‘*Some differences of long standing 
between some of the leading members were settled. 
We did not fry to settle them, but as the truth and 
the power of the Lord prevailed, they could stand 
it no longer.”’ 

The difficulties connected with the position of 
some of our ministers are graphically shown in the 
following extract: ‘‘ There is much for one to do, 
especially when he has to help build turnpikes, 
school houses, run a farm, educate children and 
méet all financial obligations, as well as to help 
build all the new meeting houses and pay meeting 
taxes. I have carried the burdens of our own 
meeting largely myself, and have been blessed in 
it; but unless business prospects grow brighter, 
shall very soon have to quit it.’’ Whilst we do 
not think that a proper share of the ordinary 
duties of life is any disadvantage to a gospel minis- 
ter, and desire not to encourage a habit of too 
great dependence on others upon their part, we do 
feel from the united testimony of so many of our 
ministers that onerous and improper burdens are 
often imposed upon them. Their love for the 
cause and anxiety for the prosperity of the church 
often leads them to submit to greater privations _ 
than should be required. We especially feel that 
many of them should be exempt from the ordinary 
pecuniary support of the church, especially where 
they are called upon to contribute so largely of 
their time and means in the work of the Ministry. 

The result of steady, continued and persistent 
work at one meeting is shown by the following 
extract : 

‘‘T have the pleasure of sending the following 
report: That my labors mostly have been at 

, with good results. It was a small meet- 
ing when I commenced attending, but lately, I 
think, we have the largest meeting in this part of 
the Quarterly Meeting, and we have a good interest 
in the meeting. Ihave missed but few Sabbaths 
since I commenced meeting with the brethren at 
that point. In regard to our needs, I think that 
more unity would be beneficial, and more zeal, 
coupled with knowledge, also more patience on the 
part of some would be a good thing.” 

One dear friend of very limited means, after 
giving an exceedingly interesting report of his 
evangelistic labors in various places, says: ‘‘ On 
the 28th of Twelfth month last, I commenced 
meeting at Dague, Paulding county, Ohio, which 
continued until 28th of First month. There were 
forty conversions, and thirty became members of 
our religious society. Since then I visited Middle 
Point and Dague alternately every two weeks, until 
my health broke down.” Without murmur or com- 
plaint he says: ‘If I have been the means of 
doing any good, may the Lord have all the praise ; 
as soon as my health will permit, I wish to resume 
work again.’”’ And yet he says: ‘I have received 
probably $25 altogether from different points.’ 
Surely in such case the church must have seriously 
neglected its duty. All our members should be 
taught the blessedness of giving, and be willing to 
aid in carrying on the work by liberal contributions. 
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We think it only tends to confirm and strengthen 
the faith of those who give. 


(To be concluded.) 


——— eae -—_—_____ 


Abridged from the Providence Journal. 


Whittier Day at Friends’ School, Providence, 
R. I., Tenth mo. 24th, 1884. 


(Concluded from page 228.) 

And secondly, the poets are men that FEEL— 
feel more quickly, more deeply, more intensely 
than other men. 
guage of passion. 


Poetry is preéminently the lan- 

The quick emotion of the poet 
corresponds to his quick intelligence; he sees and 
his heart beats, he hears and his blood boils. Nor 
are his the fiercer passions alone; all the gentlest, 
deepest, holiest feelings are his also—not noisy, not 
agitating, but flowing in full, strong stream through 
the deep and quiet caves in the ocean of his heart. 
His is ‘‘the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the 
love of love,”’ the love of all that is beautiful and 
good. And because the poet feels, himself, he 
touches the heart of others. The fire of patriotic 
ardor burns in the poet’s breast, his indignation at 
tyranny and wrong blazes forth, and his words stir 
up a whole people to self-sacrifice and daring; the 
sweet passion of love swells his soul, and a nation’s 
heart beats responsive to hisown. His intensity of 
feeling kindles in our breasts a kindred flame, and 
he becomes our inspirer, our leader, and our guide. 


And thirdly, of all that he thus sees and feels 
the poet is the voice; a voice which sounds forth 
what is deepest, truest, best in nature and in life, 
what lies hidden half unconsciously to themselves 
in the bottom of the hearts of his fellow-men and 
would have remained inarticulate without his aid. 
Most of us are engrossed in our farms, our shops, 
or our merchandise, or the cares and details of 
professional life; even if we have the ability we 
have not the time nor opportunity to utter our 
deepest feelings in forms which win ready admission 
to the ear and the heart. Many of us need the 
aid of one who shall reveal what is best within us 
even to ourselves. Especially do we welcome one 
who gives graceful and attractive expression to our 
best sentiments and noblest loves; who sings of 
homes and hearths, of love’s young dream; of 
love’s soberer but deeper and sweeter realities; of 
our country and freedom, and the brotherhood of 
mankind; of nature and her myriad voices; of 
heaven and of God. We prize the poet because 
the great heart of humanity has found in him its 
voice. 

And what more is the function of him who thus 
sees and feels and speaks? First, it is the mission 
of the poet to delight. Nor is this a low or insig- 
nificant mission. All true and noble pleasure, like 
beauty, is its own excuse. 

The poet takes us out of ourselves. By the in- 
ventions of his imagination and the ornaments of 
his fancy we are transported from this dusty, noisy, 
care-beset world to brighter realms, where for a 
while we revel in visions of beauty, and find that 
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ideal scenes and joys and pains can touch us as pro. 
foundly as the real. 

But the poet has a higher function still. Hes 
the servant of the truth and the right. He yokes 
beauty to their car, and by aiding their progress 
aids the cause of God and man. Such at least have 
been, to a greater or less degree, the sense and 
endeavor of the greatest bards of all ages. Even 
if we admit that that may be poetry which aims 
only at beauty and delight, disclaiming any monl 
purpose and any direct aim at truth, it is not the 
noblest poetry. It is not. the poetry which the 
world takes to its heart and will not suffer to die, 
The true poet pleases, but at the same time, mixing 
beauty and use, although he does not lecture or 
preach, he pleads at least indirectly for the good 
and the true. 

And now let us judge Whittier in the light of 
these definitions. Has he not shown himself, in 
many ways, to be a seer, who can feel and can 
speak? Has he not touched our hearts? Has he 
not said what we were burning to have said? Has 
he not given us delight? Has he not consecrated 
his gift of song to the service of his fellow-men 
and his God? 

[Copious citations follow, from Whittier’s works; 
illustrating his fulfilment of the functions of a poet.] 
The oration concludes as follows: 

Nature, says James Russell Lowell, choosing be- 
tween the Puritan and the Quaker for her New 
England poet—and he seems to think that the 
Dame was herein reduced to a hard alternative— 
chose the Quaker. It is an honorable title which 
will cling to Whittier in distant generations—that 
of «* The Quaker Poet.’’ And if I am not mistak- 
en, some of the best characteristics of our bard are 
derived from the gentle sect in which he was reared 
and which heso truly loves. The meditative mind, 
the calm introspection, the love of nature and the 
love of man, the native refinement which seems in- 
born in Quaker blood (and is so well desoribed 
in Whittier’s lines on ‘¢ The Friend’s Burial: ” 


«With her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 
And Beauty's gracious providence 
Refreshed her unaware ; 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love's unconscious ease ; 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies ; 





An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone, , 

And glorified her farm-wife dress 
With beauty not its own ;”) 


and the moral indignation launching words that ae 
half battles against the wrong, and fighting in the 
fierce but bloodless warfare of reform at the same 


time that it rings the Christian bells of Peace; all 
these, so characteristic of Whittier, are characteris 
tic of the Friend. 

It is in no narrow sectarian sense that I would 


accept for our bard this title. There is something 
broader and nobler in the essential spirit of Quak- 
erism than has ever yet been displayed on any 


— > - fees > w2 
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large stage. Hampered by narrow prejudices 
which it inherited from Puritanism, driven by per- 
secution into exaggerated protests against the ways 
of other branches of the Church universal, it has 
never done full justice to its inherent Catholicity. 


No other system of Christianity unites better and 
reconciles better the conflicting tencencies of Hel- 
lenism and Hebraism. Accepting and revering 
the Bible, it respects and reveres also the voice of 
God within the soul. The letter of the Book guards 
it from vagary and mysticism ; the freshness of the 
Spirit shields it from narrow interpretations. The 
Society of Friends has always shown a love of men- 
tal culture ; its spirit, if unhampered, would show 
that tendency in a much greater degree. Puritan- 
ic Quakerism has not always smiled on Art; but 
genuine Quakerism welcomes every form of art 
whose influence is wholesome, and through which 
breathes an effluence of the Great Spirit, who 
speaks to His creatures in Beauty as well as in 
Might. Who, then, is better fitted for the sacred 
office of bard, than a true son of that society, who 
recognizes in the All Father the ever-present 
Friend of His children, speaking to them in all the 
lovely forms of nature, inspiring all the lovely pro- 
ductions of art ; whose Spirit is always lying close 
to our spirits, whom we serve in renouncing self, 
defending the oppressed, or helping the wretched, 
and whom we honor when we point out the beau- 
tyof His creations, whether in the outward uni- 
verse, or in the- mind and heart and soul of man ? 


But we will not claim for sect or party what be- 
longs to mankind. Whittier is ours; but he is no 
less the world’s. As one of the world’s poets, 
as one of the world’s benefactors, we enshrine him 
today in our Valhalla. I congratulate this noble 
school, its officers and students, both those now 
here taking part in a celebration which, for the 
poet’s sake they will remember as long as they live, 
and those who are yet unborn. I congratulate this 
cultured community and the friends of guod letters 
everywhere, on the acquisition of thisspeaking and 
living likeness. I congratulate the generous do 
hor on his wise and happy choice of a gift to give to 
this cherished seat of learning. No words that have 
lowed from those lips, or have been written by 
that hand, no words that shall come from them 
inthe years which we hope our Heavenly Father 
will still extend to our much-loved bard and friend, 
to thought of his heart, no act of his life can ever 
inspire a regret that he was singled out for this 
distinction. ‘The lessons which these pictured lips 
shall teach—let us trust for centuries to come-—to 


the young lives flowing in and out before them so 
steadily, 


“Asin broad Narragansett the tides come and 


§9%, 


shall be lessons of purity, and novleness, and truth ; 
of love of nature, of love of literature and art, of | 
hatred of every form of wrong; of love of man, of | 


‘ountry, of liberty and of God. And as, from | 
year to year, young men and maidens, old men | 


; | 
and matrons, shall gaze upon those eyes, glowing ' 


with intelligence and feeling, and those features, 
sensitive as the mimosa, but calmed by the smile 
of God which rests upon them, many a lip shall 
breathe the grateful benediction : 


“ Blessings be with him, and undying praise, 


Who gave us higher loves and nobier cares! 


Principal Augustine Jones accepted the portrait, 
on behalf of the school, with appropriate remarks. 
Letters were read, also, from a number of persons 
invited but unable to attend; and addresses were 
made by Julia Ward Howe, Governor Robinson 
and others. 


so  ——___—__ 


For Friends’ Review. 


A SHORT TALK TO THE YOUNG. 


Every Christian, whether old or young, will be 
assailed by temptations; and our only safety is in 
carefully studying our duty and then doing it at 
whatever cost it may be to ourselves. Everything 
has been done for us to secure our salvation, and 
we must be not only willing but anxious to learn 
the will of God and do all things to his glory. 
This should be the Christian’s life work. He will 
not try to see how far he can venture in the path 
of indifference and unbelief, and yet be called a 
child of God; but he will study to see how closely 
he can imitate the life and character of Christ. 
Young friends, a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
will help you to resist temptation. If you have 
been in the habit of reading story books, will you 
consider whether it is right to spend your time 
with these books, which merely occupy your time 
and amuse you, but give you no mental or moral 
strength? If you are reading them, and find that 
they create a morbid craving for exciting novels, 
if they lead you to dislike the Bible and cast it 
aside, if they nvolve you in darkness and back- 
sliding from God, if this is the influence they have 
over you, please stop right where youare. Do not 
pursue this course of reading until your imagina- 
tion is fired, and you become unfitted for the s:udy 
of the Bible, and the practical duties of real life. 
Cheap works of fiction do not profit. “They impart 
no real knowledge, they inspire no great and good 
purpose ; they kindle in the heart no earnest desires 
for purity ; they excite no soul-hnger for righteous- 
ness. On the contrary, they take time which should 
be given to the practical duties of life and to the 
service of God; time which should be devoted to 
prayer, visiting the sick, caring for the needy and 
educating yourselves for a useful life. When you 
commence reading a story book, how frequently 
the imagination is so excited that you are betrayed 
into sin. You disobey your parents and bring 
confusion into the domestic circle by neglecting 
the simple duties devolving upon you. And worse 


| than this, prayer is forgotten, and the Bible is read 


with indifference or entirely neglected. There is 
another class of books that you should avoid; the 
productions of such infidel writers as Paine and 
Ingersoll. These are often urged upon you with 
the taunt that you are a coward, and afraid to read 
them. Frankly tell these enemies who would tempt 
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you—for enemies they are, however much they may 
profess to be your friends—that you will obey God 
and take the Bible as your guide. Tell them that 
you are afraid to read these books; that your faith 
in the Holy Scriptures is now altogether too weak, 
and you want it increased and strengthened instead 
of being diminished ; and that you do not want to 
come in such close contact with the father of lies. 
I beseech you, dear young friends, to stand firm and 
never do a wrong act rather than be called a 
coward. Allow no taunts, no threats, no sneering 
remarks, to induce you to violate your conscience 
in the least particular, and thus open a door where- 
by Satan can come in and control the mind. Please 
do not,open the lids of a book that is questionable. 
There is a hellish fascination in the literature of 
Satan. It is the powerful battery by which he tears 
down a simple religious faith. Never think that 
you are strong enough to read infidel books; for 
they contain a poison like that of asps. They can 
do you no good and will assuredly do you harm. 
In reading them, you are inhaling the miasma of 
* hell. They will be to your soul like a corrupt 
stream of water, defiling the mind, keeping it in 
the mazes of skepticism and making it earthly and 
sensual. These books are written by men whom 
Satan employs as his agents; and by this means 
he designs to confuse the mind, draw the affections 
from God, and rob your Creator of the reverence 
and gratitude which his works demand. 
The mind needs to be trained, and its desires 
controlled and brought into subjection to the will 


of God. Instead of being dwarfed and deformed by 
feeding on the vile trash which Satan provides, it 
should have wholesome food, which will give strength 


and vigor. Young Christian friend, you have 
much to learn; you should be interested students 
of the Holy Scriptures; you should search them 
comparing Scripture with Scripture. If you would 
do your Master good and acceptable service, you 
must know what He requires. The Holy Scriptures 
are a blessed guide; if they are carefully studied, 
there is no danger of falling under the power of 
the temptations that surround you in this our day. 
R. STEWART. 


———————+o-—______ 


INDIANS IN SCHOOL. 


Captain Pratt, head of the Indian school at Car- 
lisle, Penn., in which the children of chiefs of 
almost all the tribes are being educated, lately told 
the following story of his method of dealing with 
them : 

Four or five Navajoes were brought to the school, 
some of them young men of eighteen. The day 
after they arrived they were placed in classes and 
taken to the shops where the Indian boys are taught 
trades. But the Navajoes haughtily refused to learn 
or to work. The aristocratic spirit was strong in 
them, and there is no aristocrat so confident of 
his impregnable position as an Indian. The teachers 
came with their complaints to Captain Pratt. 

‘« They are stubborn and we cannot punish them. 
What shall we do?” 


‘‘Nothing. Let them alone. Let them eat and 
sleep and be as idle as they choose.” 

At first this treatment appeared to agree excel. 
lently with them. They loafed about the buildings, 
or lay in the sun, terribly homesick for their own 
woods. At last they began to take note of the stir 
and cheerful life in the busy hive about them, and 
wistfully watched their comrades at work. On 
the first of the month the boys came up in line to 
be paid their wages for the work they had done, 

‘*What is that? Why do they have money?” 
eagerly inquired the Navajoes. 

‘« They are paid for work,’’ was the reply. 

The idea was a new one; these men had never 
in their lives had the opportunity of earning money, 
or of seeing men earn it. It worked like leaven 
in their minds. For several days they were quiet 
and thoughtful. Then one after another they came 
and asked for a place in the shops and in classes, 

‘¢ The Indian,” says Captain Pratt, ‘‘ is taught to 
think he is degraded by work. I would teach him 
that work is respectable.”’—Advocate of Peace. 


-~0— 


RURAL. 


PROFESSOR SANBORN, of Missouri, has made a 
series of accurate experiments in feeding grain to 
cattle while running in pastures. The practice has 
increased among stock owners, and the object of 
the experiments was to ascertain the degree of 
profit. When the pastures become dry in Autumn, 
feeding grain is commonly resorted to. Professor 
Sanborn fed grain to steers for fifty days, from 
May to July, with four pounds each daily of ship 
stuff. These animals increased more rapidly in 
weight than others on grass alone; but the cost of 
the increase was fourteen cents a pound, or more 
than twice what it was worth. Experiments with 
cows giving milk did not confirm the propriety of 
feeding them anything but the best grass during 
the season of its growth. Breeders of costly ani- 
mals may, however, find the feeding of grain pro 
fitable, where live weight brings many times the 
ordinary prices.—Zhe Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman. 


Domestic and foreign agricultural journals have 
recently drawn fresh attention to the cheap farm: 
ing lands in Southwestern Minnesota and the 
southeastern districts of Dakota, more particularly 
those controlled by the Winona and St. Peter 
Railway, a branch of the Chicagoand Northwestern 
line. The predominating character of the territory 
in question, which includes about a million anda 
half of acres, is undulating prairie, sufficiently dis 
versified by woodlands and -forest-covered elev 
tions, abundantly supplied with streams, % 
absolutely free from malaria. The soil isa rich, 
dark loam of vegetable mold, mingled with a cor 
siderable proportion of sand and mineral salts, 
under which is a clay subsoil. The pastures 
natural prairie grasses and ‘‘ blue joint” leave little 
to be desired for nutritiousness, and cultivation 5 
easy. No other earth excels that of this region fot 
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the production of wheat, corn, oats and barley, 
and all the family of grains. Rye and buckwheat 
‘ourish admirably, and flax and broom corn are 
among the surest crops that the farmer can expect. 
As high an average as forty bushels of wheat to the 
acre has been realized by some agriculturists in 
the vicinity (the grant lies quite within the ‘‘ wheat 
belt”), but an average of from ten to twenty 
bushels is considered usual. 

There is no loss in roots. Potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, and beets grow generously, and entire 
success has attended the raising of al! small fruits. 
Apples, in standard varieties, have recently proved 
their liking to the soil, and the last annual exhibit 
for the State of Minnesota amounted to 150,000 
bushels. ‘The sugar-cane and the grape, Concord, 
Delaware and Catawba, flourish. 

As a cattle-raising country it is doubtful whether 
any Western strip of territory compares favorably 
with these wide-ranging pastures. Sheep and hogs 
are seldom disturbed by any contagious diseases. 
Many farmers are extending stock-farms already 
large; and the size which neat cattle attain and 
their health are unusual.—/ndependent. 


Can Horses TRAVEL UNSHOD ?—Whether shoe- 
ing is necessary or not remains to be tested to the 
satisfaction of the majority. Some believe that 
shoes cannot be dispensed with on the cobble 
stones of the cities, but are inclined to the opinion 
that shoes are not altogether necessary on soft, 
sandy, or light, gravelly roads. In Chicago a 
gentleman neglected to shoe his horse, and allowed 
it to work on the cobble stones. At first the feet 


became somewhat sore, and the hoofs cracked and 


seemed very brittle. In time, however, the hoofs 
began to harden in texture, became callous to the 
hard usage, until now the owner declares he would 
not use shoes again under any circumstances. Just 
here we desire to call attention to the subject. Ifthe 
feet, by direct contact with the earth, improve, 
and the tenderness and brittleness uf the hoof is 
changed, it may be possible that those who have 
attempted to work their horses unshod have become 
alarmed at what they suppose lameness, when a 
little patience would have demonstrated the method 
as feasible. Any one who is accustomed to wearing 
shoes finds it very inconvenient to walk bare-footed 
for a few days; but after a short time the feet be- 
come insensible to substances with which they 
come in contact, and one then easily manages to 
walk on the stones, gravel, in the sand, water, or 
€ven upon sharp substances without the least diffi- 
culty. Thus it may be with horses, when the 
shoes are removed. They will find walking awk- 
ward, and the feet may become sore; but after a 
lapse of time they will be able to pull over the worst 
kinds of roads. 

So far as our own opinions are concerned, we 
have not given the’ matter a test; but the experi- 
ence of those who have tried working horses with- 
out shoes cannot be ignored. It will be hard to 
Convince most persons that shoeless horses are able 
to endure the hard cobble stones, but that horses 
may work upon good country roads is within the 


limit of possibility. It would not be a troublesome 
experiment if farmers should put the matter to a 
test by leaving [the shoes off one or two for com- 
parison. If we could work our horses anywhere 
without shoes, it would be a great saving in the 
course of a year, not only financially, but from the 
inconveniences so often experienced when horses 
are to be shod during a busy time.—/ie/d and 
Fireside, 

FEEDING Fowts.—I prefer oats, buckwheat, bar- 
ley and wheat, in the order named, for feeding laying 
fowls. But while this is so, and any of these can 
be profitably given to the poultry, I must confess 
that I like a mixed grain best of all. One great 
thing to keep birds in health, is to have a variation 
in the food. We ourselves know how soon one 
article of diet palls upon us if we have no change. 
So it is with fowls. I have carefully tried them, 
and under no system have I attained equal results 
as when feeding a mixed grain food. Some I 
know prefer to vary the grain themselves, giving 
now oats, now wheat, now barley, but although 
this is undoubtedly better than a long continuance 
of one grain, yet my experiments have shown me 
that a mixed grain is to be preferred. The fowls 
can then make their choice, and the very presence 
of a variety seems to be a stimulus to them. If 
any of your readers have the grain at hand, I would 
suggest their putting down on the barn floor a 
bushel of wheat, a bushel of oats, a bushel of 
buckwheat, a bushel of barley, and half a bushel of 
peas or beans (small). This is a first-rate mixture 
for a summer or autumn feed, but during the winter 
there may be added a bushel of small or cracked 
large maize, and an additional bushel of buckwheat. 
These grains can be put in layers upon the floor, 
then well mixed with a shovel, and sacked ready 
for use—a better plan than attempting to mix a 
handful of this and another of that, just when 
wanted. I do not know whether you get in 
America the Egyptian grain,called doura or dari. 
It is a small white seed, usually selling at a reasona- 
ble price. If so, a bushel could be added with 
advantage to the mixture during the ‘hatching 
season. 

In a state of nature, fowls live entirely upon 
grain, green food and worms, but when domes- 
ticated, a different plan is advantageously adopted. 
Iam a great believer in the use of soft food, in 
the shape of meal mixed with boiling water. Of 
late there has been an attempt to discourage its 
use, but I have not as yet seen any reason for 
changing the opinion I have always held, namely, 
that to get the best results fromlaying fowls, soft food 
must be given. There can be no question, however, 
that a mistake has been made by giving too rich 
food in this way, to the injury of the fowls, but 
that is no proof that the system is a bad one. Soft 
food is a great help both in promotion of laying 
and the putting on of flesh, when of a right kind, 
and properly prepared.—_Country Gentleman. 


THE more we exercise our hearts in faith, the more 
God will work in us, 
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W. C. T. Union.—At the annual ‘convention of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union at St. 
Louis, opening Tenth mo. 22d, Frances E. Willard, 
of Illinois, was re-elected President of the organi- 
zation. Progress was reported in several parts of 
the work; especially satisfactory were the facts of 
‘« Constitutional Prohibition in Kansas. and in 
Maine; Statutory Prohibition in Vermont and 
Iowa ; Scientific Instruction secured by Law in 
Michigan, Vermont, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island and Virginia.’”” The Union, after 
lengthened discussion, passed a resolution to the 
effect that while its organization is non-political, it 
‘* steadily follows the white banner of Prohibition 
wherever displayed,’”’ and pledges its influence to 
the party which ‘‘shall furnish the best embodi- 
ment of Prohibition principles and will most surely 
protect our homes.’’ Mass meetings were held on 
the evenings of the Convention, which were largely 
attended, and were addressed by a number of the 
members of the Union. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 22, 1884. 





Our Times do not admit, with advantage or 
safety, evasion of any of the great issues which con- 
cern us in religioussociety. We had better face them 
all openly and frankly; ‘¢ thinking no evil,’’ and 
speaking the truth in love. 

From England, there come indications that our 
Friends abroad are looking with fraternal anxiety 
upon some of the changes going on amongst us in 
this country. Not that they are without mutations 
themselves in the present generation. They also 
have conservatism as well as progress among them. 
But they regard their changes as somewhat different 
in kind, and, in their degree, less momentous, 
than ours. 

To make clear what is now meant, the following 
quotation, in regard to Western Yearly Meetings, 
is from the last number of the (London) Friend : 

‘¢ Judging from the published reports, we gather 
that those ministers who are engaged in evangelistic 
work (such, we suppose, as in former days would 
have been called + Public Friends’) though only 
visitors, have the chief service, even in the business 
meetings, and the ‘ lay’ element seems to have but 
little influence in comparison. Does this account 
for the almost universal adoption of methods which 
have become familiar in revival meetings? And 
must we attribute to the same cause that depend- 
ence upon ministers and those views with regard to 
to the ministry which, to say the least, threaten to 
trench upon principles which the Society has held 
sacred since its establishment? ‘We should not 
have referred to this delicate question but for some 
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expressions in the reports which make us fear that 
danger in this direction is imminent. 


«The amount of singing prevalent both in Ohio © 


and Iowa meetings will naturally strike English 
Friends as strangely contrasting with what occurs 
in Devonshire House. They will also conclude 
that, if this is the state of things during the Sittings 
of these Yearly Meetings, it will be very much the 
same also in the ordinary meetings for worship. 
Not that English Friends, as a body, have much 
objection to make use of singing in connection 
with various forms of Christian work. At Gospel 
Temperance meetings, and on other occasions, 
many Friends who are more or less prominent in 
London Yearly Meeting will give out a hymn, or 
join in singing one, without the slightest scruple; but 
/at our regular meetings for worship a very different 
feeling prevails; and we think we have good rea- 
sons for making this distinction. * . * 

‘¢ We have watched with deep interest the vigor- 
ous life and marked progress manifested by the 
members of these meetings during the last thirty 
years and more. Perhaps if their zeal had been 
combined with more heed to Paul’s injunction, 
‘ Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the Church of God,’ that life 
would have been yet more vigorous and the pro- 
gress more sure and harmonious.” 


Many times we have had occasion to say, and 
must now repeat, that the present state of things 
among Friends is in a large degree.the result of re- 
action from an extreme, of repression, inactivity, 
and, to speak plainly, in some quarters at least, 
formalism. Out of a dispensation of fear, we have 
rushed into one not seldom characterized by many 
experimental innovations. Sometimes it looks as 
if a portion of those who keep, and wish to keep, 
the name of Friends, are willing to allow them- 
selves to drift as far as possible from all that has 
been known among Friends in the past. 

Another indication of the nature of the crisis 
amongst English as well as American successors of 
Fox, Penn, Barclay, Grellet and Gurney, may be 
perceived in some extracts, in our London letter, 
from a writer who is not a member with us. 
Reading these suggests the query, do we wish, or 
think we ought, to go back now to the Quakerism 
of forty or fifty years ago, with all its external as 
well as internal conditions and limitations ? It must 
be said, solemnly and deliberately, no! But we 
wish, longingly, that more of the old depth and 
strength of spiritual life, more reserve for the ac- 
cumulation of power, more waiting for assured 
guidance, more dependence on Christ, with faith 
in Him rather than in methods, could be added to 
the greater liberty in non-essentials and the warmth 
of evangelistic and missionary zeal,of this day. We 
want, and need, to go back not forty, but two hun- 
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dred and forty years to find the Quakerism most to | 


be loved and admired. But we need, yet more, to 
seek very deeply for that which they found as the 
secret of their power, and to follow tnem only, but 
fully, ‘as they followed Christ.’’ 

WHATEVER OBJECTIONS exist in the minds of 
many to the theory of evolution, that is, of the 
gradual and successive development of types in 
nature, it may be considered as well settled 
that it involves in itself no necessary opposition to 
revealed religion. 
sistent advocates, John Fiske, lately attests this, in 
adiscourse addressed last summer to the Concord 
School of Philosophy, on the ‘‘ Destiny of Man.” 

He says: 


tion does not allow us to take the atheistic view of 
the position of Man, it is not likely that we shall 
ever succeed in making the immortality of the soul 
amatter of scientific demonstration.” He is free 
to declare that ‘‘the more thoroughly we compre- 
hend that process of evolution by which things 
have come to be what they are, the more we are 
likely to feel that to deny the everlasting persist- 
ence of the spiritual element in man is to rob the 


whole process of its meaning.’’ So, to avoid ‘¢ per- | 


manent intellectual confusion,’’ he declares: ‘* For 


my own part, therefore, I believe in the immor- | 


tality of the soul, not in the sense in which I ac- 
cept the demonstrable truths of science, but as a 
supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s 
work.” In his peroration hé prophesies that ‘« we 
may look forward to the time when, in the truest 
snse, the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
Kingdom of Christ, and He shall reign for ever 
and ever, King of kings and Lord of lords.”’ 


- - 


THe EarLHAMITE, for the present month, con- 
tains an erra/um not without interest to us; as the 
passage corrected was quoted in this paper some 


time since. It reads now as follows: ‘‘The old 
spirit of antagonism between faculties and students 
ought to go with old methods of instruction.’’ 
This has, we understand, a general meaning, with 
no intended special reference to the relations be- 
tween the faculty and students of Earlham College. 

This modification is the more satisfactory, be- 
cause of the assurance given us in a letter from a 
Friend well acquainted with both the internal and 
external life of Earlham College, that, in the past, 
tM such antagonism between the faculty and stu- 
dents has existed ; less of it, certainly, to use his 
*xpression, **than is usual between teachers and 
Pupils.” Its teachers, he adds, ‘* have always loved 
and been loved by their students.” Let us hope 





| tain relief through him for the sufferers. 
‘While we have seen that the doctrine of evolu- | 
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that this, which is the right relation, will always 
prevail at Earlham, and in all our colleges. 


oe —-—___—_— 


Not aN EXAGGERATION.—At a meeting last week 


|‘of the Indian Rights Association, in Philadelphia, 
| a letter was read by Herbert Welsh, its Secretary, 


from Montana, giving evidence that the reports 
some time since made public of the suffering from 
famine of Piegan Indians in that Territory, on ac- 
count of a deficiency in the Government supplies, 


| ** failed to convey a full idea of the condition of 
One of its ablest and most per- | 


those wretched people.” It is satisfactory to know 


| that the Association is about to senda delegation to 
| Washington to lay the ascertained facts before the 


Secretary of the Interior, and to endeavor to ob- 
But how 
painful, as well as humiliating, it is, that temporary 


| measures only seem likely to be available, where the 


duty of our government and people clearly is to 
make such deficiency always impossible. Indian 
tribes are often spoken of as ‘‘the wards”’ of our 


| nation; but how imperfect a paternity this guard- 
| ianship appears to be! 


SELF-SUPPORTING CHARITY.—A prominent aim 
in the ‘‘ organized charities”’ of to-day, is, to aid 
the poor as much as possible by giving them oppor- 
tunity to earn their own living. This is admirably 
exemplified, with regard to transient applicants for 


| assistance, in the ‘‘ Wayfarers’ Lodges” established 
| within a few years in some of our cities. 


Seven 
months ago, the first of these in Philadelphia was 
brought into operation. Our readers will be in- 
terested in the following account, from a daily 
paper, of its mode of procedure: 


‘¢ William H. Larned, chairman of the Wayfar- 
ers’ Lodge Committee, reports that during the 
seven months the institution has been in operation, 
ending October tst, it has furnished 9523 lodgings 
and 26,744 meals to 1902 men, 174 women and 72 
children. The plan of operation is stated to be as 
follows : Onan application being made for a night’s 
lodging the applicant is informed as to what will 
be required of him in the way of work. He is then 
given his supper, a bath and a bed. After break- 
fast the men are given an eighth of a cord of wood 
to saw, which usually occupies two hours, to pay 
for what they have received. The women are put 
to cleaning the dormitories, bed-making and car- 
pet-rag sewing. 

‘* During the above period the receipts from the 
sale of wood amounted to $5571.38, which, with 
the balance of stock on hand and bills owing the 
Lodge fot wood delivered, amounted to $7592.90. 
The expenditures for the same period amounted to 
$7893.53, showing a loss for the seven months of 
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only $300.63. With the busy season coming on 
the Committee expresses a belief that the work 
will be self-sustaining. 

‘* In view of the success attending this Lodge the 
Committee are anxious to establish a second one in 
the northern part of the city. To do this and start 
the Lodge on a sure footing $3000 will be required. 
The Committee say they hope that this statement 
and appeal may meet with the favorable considera- 
tion of the charitably disposed. Benjamin H. Shoe- 
maker, 208 North Fourth street, is Treasurer, and 


Edgar P. Jefferis, M. D., 1534 Sansom street, Gen- 
eral Manager.” 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, a correspondent 
kindly informs us, has been, this year, rather larger 
in the number of attending members than usual ; 


and, as described by him, ‘‘has shown more life 
than ever before.” 


At the meeting on Ministry and Oversight, Sixth- 
day, Eleventh mo. 7th, minutes were read for J. B. 
Braithwaite, of London; Eli Jones and Electa J. 
Collins, of New England; S. Adelbert Wood, of 
New York; Mary S. Elliott, Seth C. Rees and 
Huldah A. Rees, of Ohio; and Amos H. Hill, of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. Allen Jay, of Indiana, 
and Grace Dickinson, of New York, were present 
without certificates, and also Josiah Dillon, with a 
minute from Iowa Yearly Meeting for religious ser- 
vice in the West Indies. Our further account of 
the proceedings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting (hav. 


ing been delayed by an accident) will appear next 
week. 


LSS AL SLRS ST eS 


DIED. 


LONGSTRETH.—Departed this life on the 15th of 
Eighth mo., 1884, Mary Anna Longstreth, in the 74th 
year of her age; a member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Having been trained from infancy in habits of 
implicit obedience, it was comparatively easy for her 
to submit her will to the righteous law of God. A 
teacher for fifty years, it was her privilege while 
aiding her thousand pupils to climb the hill of knowl- 
edge, to train them in Wisdom’s ways, which they found 
to be ways of pleasantness, and all her paths peace. 
And now that our loving Saviour has fulfilled to her 
His gracious promise, “If I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and receive you unto My- 
self,” many rise up and call her blessed, rejoicing in 
the full assurance that she is one of the ’great multi- 
tude around the throne ‘who unite in saying with a 
loud voice, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and glory, and blessing.” 

The following is the conclusion of a testimony con- 
cerning Mary Anna Longstreth, by the Secretary of the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society, of whose Phila- 
delphia branch M. A. Longstreth was Vice-President : 

“ While we realize our loss, we should thank God 
for the blessing of having known and labored with 
one so gifted and yet so consecrated ; so complete, yet 
so simple ; so honored, yet so unaffected ; so aggres- 


. 


sive, yet so retiring ; so decided, yet so gentle; in a 
word, whose well-rounded character was a circle of 
beauty, and of whom, even after a long and active life 
amidst the turmoil and confusion of a large city, we 
may well say: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 


NTT SES ET ET ST SO a ES I 


THE (London Friend says: 

Our dear friend, J. B. Braithwaite, is now at Balti- 
more, at the house and under the watchful care of his 
son and daughter, R. H. and A. L. Thomas, and also 
of his son William, who has specially gone out to ac- 
company his father to England, Writing by an 
amanuensis to a correspondent here on the 14th ult, 
he says, “ I have been now two weeks or more in this 
sweet restful home, where thou mayest be sure I have 
every attention; but my progress seems to myself to 
be much slower than I expected. My arm was reset 
soon after my arrival here, and, owing to the severe 
strain at the time of the accident in connection with 
the resetting, is still giving me much suffering, and 
my nights are often times of disturbed rest. . . I have 
the best medical advice, and the doctors give me 
hopes of being able to return about the middle of next 
month, and I am endeavoring to cherish a quiet mind 
in patience and humble trust. I was comforted in 
receiving special messages of love and sympathy from 
Western and Indiana Yearly Meetings, and to find 
that a message which grew into a little salutation to 
Indiana Yearly Meeting was read with cordial accept. 
ance in both the men’s and women’s meetings. ... 
I am comforted in the sense mercifully granted that I 
am in my right place. Desiring the continued prayers 
of my dear friends, I am, &c.” 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 


(Continued from page 235.) 

Tenth mo. 13th.—The morning session of the meet 
ing for business was opened as usual, Epistles from 
Baltimore, Ohio, and North Carolina were read. 

As many Friends have fallen into the habit of pre- 
facing their remarks with excuses for taking up time, 
and for what they are about to say, attention was called 
to the subject, and all were asked to speak clearly, 
with a clear articulation, and to the audience instead 
of the clerk, or those just around the speaker, and to 
speak loud enough to be heard all through the dis- 
course. [These cautions are noted here for the benefit 
of all our members who may read the Friends’ Re 
view. | 4 

After the transaction of some business of a local 
nature, the meeting entered upon the consideration of 
the state of Society. ‘ 

A. Cosand, from Indiana, spoke of the proper train- 
ing of children. “As the taste of children in regard 
to food is not always for their good, neither is the read- 
ing which they would select always for their good 
Therefore it is the duty of parents to place before theit 
children good, wholesome food, in the shape of read- 
ing matter. Cheap and good reading matter in the 
shape of books, it is said, may be had in Philadelphia. 
In regard to mid-week meetings, he said they are the 
best we have. We must make a sacrifice of time 1 
go to meeting in the middle of the week, but it is not 
lost time. 

E. Jones: “ Character is what makes the man, and 
this is what the child needs; and to give it such charat- 
ter as it should have, its parents must be of sound 
health of body and mind.” ' 

A session was held in the afternoon in the cause? 
temperance, at which reports were read from a part 
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only of the Quarterly Meetings. In the meagre reports 
itwas shown that a few of the members use intoxi- 
cating drinks, and so many use tobacco that the 
amount of the cost of the same in two Quarters was 
near $1275. A large number of temperance meetings 
have been held, and a large number of tracts have 
been — in the limits of the two Quarters that 
reported. 

Drusilla Wilson, who had been engaged the past 
year in temperance work all over the State of Kansas, 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. Union, read the 
4¢ of her work that she had prepared for the W. 
C. T. U. 

(The State Temperance Association of the W. C. T. 
U. was reported to be in session in the city to accom- 
modate F. E, Willard, a great temperance worker 
from Indiana, who could not be here at any other 
time very soon. Hence some of the best female work- 
ers were absent. ) 

It was stated that the subject of temperance is of 
such magnitude, that ministers should preach temper- 
ance; and members of the Society of Friends should 
not be afraid to teach temperance, not only in the So- 
ciety, but to others. Frequently the church congrega- 
tions are cold on the subject, because their ministers 
do,not preach to them enough on the subject, and the 
consequence 1s, in such places, it is hard to get a con- 
gregation together on the subject. It was further 
shown that, notwithstanding we have a _ prohibitory 
clause in our constitution, yet our work is not done. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” So in this 
cause we are to see to it that our laws are enforced. 
And it will be years before we can complete our work, 
even if we ever do, 

A Superintendent of the Temperance work was di- 
rected to be appointed in each Quarterly Meeting, who 
are to look after the work in their own limits, and see 
that in future full and complete reports get to the 
Yearly Meeting. 

By a rising vote it was decided to recommend that 
the Quarters appoint said Superintendent, each of 
whom shall be a female. 

The question was asked, “ How can Kansas Yearly 
Meeting use its power to secure the teaching of Tempe- 
rance in the public schools of the State?” This query 
involves new thought, and no one was able to answer 
it satisfactorily. 

Eli Jones: “I am from Maine, the first prohibitory 
State in the Union. After 33 years since the passage 
of that law, 43,000 majority of her citizens endofse it, 
and a few months ago said by their votes that they 
wanted a clause incorporated in their Constitution that 
would secure prohibition. Neal Dow called intem- 
perance the crime of crimes, and that wars grow out 
of it. We can get certain laws enacted only by edu- 
cating people up to see the necessity of them in their 
own interest, and their sustaining that law. The in- 
scription on the banner of some young people, children 
Ia certain procession, was, ‘Look out for us when 
we become men,’ Prohibition in Maine means all 
that the term purports, and prohibition does prohibit. 
And the statement made by the English Consul that 
he could get whisky in the State of Maine probably 
Was true, The whisky men would let such men as 
he, who used it and was their friend, have it; but a 
temperance man or a law-abiding citizen could not 
gett. Neal Dow said of the Consul that ‘ probably 
twas true as to him, for whisky men could smell it 
out, while anti-whisky men could not find it.” 

,,-+ C. Siler and a few others spoke a few words in 
illustration of the necessity of teaching temperance to 

€ nsing generation, and the meeting closed. 

At the evening meeting for worship, prayer was vo- 


calized, the burden of which was that sinners may be 
reached and saved, and that professors may be true 
Christians, and that church pride may be removed 
from all; that the Lord’s power may have free course 
and Jesus be glorified. Sermon by E. C. Siler fol- 
lowed, from the lesson read, Romans iii., ‘ Now we 
know that what things the law saith,” &c. 

A young sister addressed the people, and said : 
“ There are six steps from earth to the throne of God, 
Ist, Conviction; 2d, Repentance; 3d, Justification ; 
4th, Consecration to God ; 5th, Sanctified of God; and 
6th, Glorification.” She commented somewhat on 
each, and was followed by M. T. Hartley, who said, 
“There is an outside and an inside religion, Some 
have only the outside.” He illustrated this subject at 
some length, 

After a few general remarks from several others, 
some of whom gave testimony concerning their having 
definitely received sanctification as a second experi- 
ence, the meeting closed, but seekers were invited to 
remain and gather to the “altar of prayer.” A few 
remained and were blessed in obtaining the accom- 
plishment of their desires. 

Third-day morning, Tenth mo, 14th, 1884.—The 
devotional meeting was opened by reading and com- 
menting on the gist Psalm, followed by prayer, the 
burden of which was that our Heavenly Father might 
be made manifest by the Spirit’s power among us; 
that we might hear the word given to us, and for defi- 
nite work amongst us,—for baptism,—the Spirit to 


come as a mighty deliverer. 


Joseph T. Bean spoke on the prediction concerning 
the turning of “the hearts of the parents to the chil- 
dren, and the hearts of the children to the parents,” 
In a congregation of over four hundred converts, 
where many had received the experience of sanctifica- 
tion, the result was the Christian union of the various 
denominations present who had the experience, and 
such was the influence that even infidels were com- 
pelled to say there was something real there they 
could not understand. The teaching of the doctrine 
of sanctification results in the conversion of multitudes, 
Rom. v. 1, 2, isto the point. “Therefore being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we have access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God.” 

A sister endorsed the doctrine of justification and 
sanctification as two distinct experiences. “ The whole 
work of sanctification is sinking out of self and into 
Christ. We must take this by faith, not by sight. 
Eve went out of the favor of God through unbelief; 
so we are to come back through faith, We must 
honor God's word—take Him at His word, and go 
forward.” After a few further remarks from several 
in testimony to the goodness of God to them in their 
definite experiences, the meeting closed with an invi- 
tation for seekers to retire to one of the small rooms 
for further consultation. Many went. 

At the morning session for business there were three 
more Epistles read—from Indiana, Western and lowa, 
After the reading of these letters from the sister Yearly 
Meetings and the transaction of a little local business, 
men's meeting retired to the women’s room to con- 
sider in joint session the subject of Evangelistic work 
and other kindred subjects, such as pastoral and In- 
dian work, as shown in reports from those depart- 
ments, The subject of a distributed ministry was first 
discussed, after the reading of the report of Evan- 
gelistic work during the past year. It was stated that 
there were many meetings without a resident minister, 
while many others had several, and the meetings were 
surfeited with preaching. 









The necessity of ministers scattering to places where 
there are none, and the means of their support in the 
different localities, were fully and freely considered, 
and all were advised to be more earnestly engaged to 
inquire of the Lord where He would have them go to 
work. No definite plan for sending ministers to places 
where there are none and supporting them was ar- 
rived at. But all are advised to perform manifest 
duty faithfully, leaving the care of support to Him 
who sends out into His work. 

Eli Jones and a sister spoke of trusting the Lord for 
the means to do His work, and related circumstances 
in their own experience where their needs were sup- 
plied in a remarkable manner, even when under pe- 
culiar circumstances. Others spoke to similar experi- 
ences, Then, without having finished the joint busi- 
ness, the meeting adjourned to the next day at 2 
o'clock. 

In the afternoon session. of this day, the summary of 
the answers to the Queries was read, and commented 
upon by several ministers. 

J. M. Watson called attention to the fact that we 
were growing careless in regard to the recognition of 
prayer when one engages in vocal prayer in our meet- 
ings ; by some talking to each other during the exercise ; 
others coming into the house and walking to their 
seats, making so much noise as to drown the sound of 
the voice of the one praying ; and often while prayer is 
being vocalized, Friends at the heads of our meetings 
fail to recognize it.but sit erect and do not bow the head. 
We should always regard prayer as asolemn act, and 
recognize it. 

J. Wilmore said that if we make any change he 
would suggest that all bow the knee and join in the 
prayer at such times. 

Another said: “If the Lord is in the prayer, it will 
have a solemnizing effect upon all, but if He is not in 
it, it becomes burdensome ” 

A committee appointed for the purpose presented 
the report of the exercise of the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders and Overseers. The subject of justification 
and sanctification was taken up at this time and dis- 
cussed freely, and two views of the subject were de- 
veloped. One that sanctification. like justification, is 
an instantaneous work wrought through faith in the 
justified believer whenever he comes to the point to 
receive the baptism of the Holy Ghost by Christ. The 
other that there is so much time before we receive that 
baptism, after conversion and justification, that itis like 
the disciples in the command of Jesus to tarry * till 
they be endued * * by the baptism * * days hence. 
And in the upper chamber they were baptized ten days 
after they were commanded to tarry. There was sub- 
stantial agreement on the doctrine of the two distinct 
operations in the soul by al! who spoke upon them, 
and the only apparent difference was as to the time 
and manner of obtaining the experience. 

Samuel Lloyd laid before the meeting his prospect 
of a visit in the love of the Gospel to Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Colorado, for which service he had obtained 
a minute frum his own Monthly Meeting, endorsed by 
his Quarterly Meeting. This meeting also freely en- 
couraged him to prosecute the work the Master gives 
him, with vigor in His might, to go in the power and 
wisdom of “ Israel's unslumbering shepherd:” And 
he was greeted in his prospect with an outburst of joy- 
ous hand-shaking by the whole meeting. A spontane- 
ous ebullition of joy seemed to break out all over the 
meeting as we have never seen it before on any similar 
occasion, and songs of rejoicing in the work of the 
Lord in saving the lost souls were sung. 

; In the report of Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting was 
a proposition from that meeting that the Yearly Meet- 
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ing appoint a time for holding a conference’on doc. 
trines some time during the coming year, that we ma 
have a better understanding of, and all preach the 
same doctrines. The subject was laid over for con. 


sideration till next Yearly Meeting. This meeting then 
closed. 
(To be concluded.) 


eee OG neeelees 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON 1X Eleventh month 30th, 1884, 
TRUE WISDOM. Prov. viii. 1-17, 

Go.tpEen Text.—I love them that love me; and those that seek 
me early shall find me. Prov. viii. 17. 

The present lesson is an expansion of chap. i. 
20—23; the personification of Wisdom is carried 
farther, and greater stress is laid upon the qualities 
of true Wisdom, her words are not so stern, but as 
if to invite the hearer she dwells upon her own 
excellencies, and the power she is able to give to 
those who love her. There is undoubtedly a con. 
trast intended to be drawn between Wisdom, and 
‘< the strange woman,”’—folly or sin—depicted in 
chapter vii. 

1. Doth not wisdom cry, etc? Wisdom here is 
taken by many as the personification of Christ the 
Divine Word (John i. 1—18); but while many, if 
not all, of the attributes ascribed to Wisdom are 
also applicable, and in a fuller and deeper sense, 
to the Word, it seems decidedly more in accordance 
with the whole tenor of the book to consider 
Wisdon#here simply asa personification of a divine 
attribute. It is indeed, only in Christ that the 
ideal wisdom finds its perfect development, for 
in Him ‘‘are hid @// the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.”” Col. ii. 3. Cry . . . put forth her 
voice. The cry of Wisdom forces itself even on the 
unwilling ear. Chap. i. 20; ix. 3. 

2. Top of high places. 


High parts of the city. 
Places of the paths. Where paths meet, or cross 
each other. 


3. At the gates. Where the kings or magistrates 
gave judgment. Af the entry of the city; at the 
coming in at the doors. Where the people came 
into the city, and on the outside of the gates. 
Notice how the openness of Wisdom’s call is con- 
trasted with the secrecy of the call of the ‘strange 
woman ”’ of chap. vii. verses 8 and 9. 

4. Unto you, O men, * * * and the sons of men. 
Her call is to men of every description. Ps. xlix. 2. 

5. Ye simple *** ye fools. Simple as \. 4 
those who are open-hearted and impressionable. 


Fools. ‘Those who are obstinate and reject knowl 
edge. Chap. i. 22. 


6. Excellent things. Literally, ‘princely things.” 
Opening of my lips. The words spoken. _ 

8. Whatever Wisdom speaks is spoken with up- 
rightness, and does not mislead. a 

g. Plain * * * and right. Her words are pial, 
or clear, to him that is willing to understand, and 
they are seen to be right by those who possess true 
knowledge. 

10. The great value of Wisdom is now dwelt 
upon. It is worth more than sé/ver. ‘The love 
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of money is a root of all kinds of evil.’” I Tim. vi. 
10. R. V. JVot is equivalent to ‘‘ rather than.” 

yu. Wisdom is better than rubies. ‘* Rubies,” 
or ‘* pearls,’’ as representing all jewels. Compare 
Job xxviii. 15—19; Ps. xix. 10; cxix. 127. 


12. I wisdom dwell with prudence, etc. Con- 


trast verses 12—17 with chap. i. 22—32; there | 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wisdom threatens, here she invites. 
Foresight, subtilty. 
clude, but rather *‘ dwells with” true foresight and 
sagacity. ind out; that is, help men to find out. 
Witty inventions. ‘*Counsels would, perhaps, ex- 
press better than any other word the truth in- 
tended, that all special rules for the details of life 
spring out of the highest Wisdom as their source.” 
—Plumptre. 

13. The fear of the Lord is to hate evil, etc. 
The Lord hates evil, therefore I Wisdom hate evil. 
Pride. Self-exaltation. Arrogance. Despising 
others, and at the same time exalting self. Zhe 
evil way. All wickedness. Zhe froward mouth. 
Perverse speech. Chap. xvi. 6; vi. 17; xvi. 18; 
iv. 24. 

14. Counsel is mine and sound wisdom, etc. 
Judgment or advice, and perfect wisdom, and 
strength to carry out. Eccl. vii. 19. ' 

15. 16. By me kings reign, etc. Not only is 
wisdom necessary for common people, but also for 
those occupying the highest stations in life. Dan. 
ii. 21; Rom. xiii. 1. 

17. I love them that love me, etc. 


Prudence. 


No one who 
Seck me 
‘«There is no adverb in the Hebrew, and 


seeks Wisdom will ever be sent away. 
early, 


it is questionable whether the verb conveys more 
than the simple sense of seeking.” —Plumpire. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
1. ‘* True wisdom ‘is only to be found in finding 


God.” Job xxviii. 28. 
2. God does not wait for us, but seeks us out, 
and offers us the choice between wisdom and folly. 
3. ** Wisdom then is life, the .only true life. 
The Word, the Light, is also the Life of man 
(John i. 4). The eternal life is to know God and 
Christ’? (John xvii. 3).—Plumptre. 


———— me 


A PLEASANT WorD ror Hampton STUDENTs.— 

Seven Hampton students, young women, were 
employed during the past summer at the Wood- 
land Park Hotel, in Auburndale, Mass. At the 
close of the season, they were pleasantly surprised 
by the kind gift from the guests of the house of a sum 
of money to be distributed among them, and a still 
more valuable testimony to their faithfulness, and 
to the interest felt in them and the school, in the 
following note which accompanied the donation. 


“To the Hampton students at Woodland Park 
Hotel : 


We the undersigned guests of the Woodland Park 
‘otel, recognizing your efforts to please and con- 
tribute to our comfort during our stay here, and 
knowing that you are about to leave us, cheerfully 
give the sums against our respective names, hoping 


vr . | 
True wisdom does not ex- | 
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thatthe amount thus contributed may serve to aid 
you fm your laudable efforts to acquire an education 
and fit yourselves for teachers. With our best 
wishes for your success in the future, we herewith 
annex our names.”’ 








Unton Sprines, N. Y., Eleventh mo. roth, 1884. 
Allow me to suggest the inquiry whether the state- 
ment quoted in an editorial in the last number of 
Friends’ Review, that the population of a district in 


| Central Africa is 75 millions, is not a large error. 








Lying between the routes of Stanley and Dr. Living- 
stone, and west of Lake Tanganyika, it could not con- 
tain more than half a million square miles, requiring 
an average of 150 persons to every square mile, or at 
least twenty times as many as the average of the rest 
of Africa, and twice as many as an equal area in the 
United States east of the Mississippi. It seems hardly 
possible that Dr. Livingstone and Stanley should both 
have passed so near this vastly peopled region and 
have discovered nothing of it. I merely suggest an 
examination of the subject. J. J. THomas. 


[Bishop W. Taylor's estimate of the probable num- 
ber of inhabitants of the region mentioned, was based 
in part upon his opinion, that the common estimate of 
the average population of Africa is too low, He re- 
ferred, for comparison, to the number of people in 
British India. There, upon less than 980,000 square 
miles, there are said to be nearly 200,000,000 people. 
From the most northern bend of the Congo, at Urangi, 
to Victoria Falls at the southernmost curve of the 
Zambesi river, is a distance of about 20° of latitude ; 
and from the explored region of Angola to Lake 
Tanganyika there are about 14° of longitude. Look- 
ing at the form of this region, as shown on the map of 
Africa, we should suppose about 950,000 square miles 
may be therein contained ; requiring less than 80 in- 
habitants to the square mile to make 75,000,000. This 
is considerably less than the estimated population of 
India. After a visit to the banks of the Nile, some 
years ago, and seeing how human beings swarm in 
that part of Africa, it is easy for the present writer to 
believe that a probably healthy central region of that 
continent may be very populous, Still, it is, as yet, 
conjectural. 

With all the difficulties of exploration in a region so 
near the equator as the Congo, and so new to Euro- 
peans as the Zambesi, it does not seem very strange 
that Stanley and Livingstone should have obtained but 
little if any knowledge of the territory and tribes re- 
ferred to ; especially since, as Bishop Taylor explained, 
a belt of tribes of a different character, more warlike 
and altogether less civilized, and partly under the in- 
fluence of the slave-trade (at least near the Congo) to 
a large extent surround the central region, increasing 
the difficulty of access or approach to it.—ED. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | 


East Farnnam, Quepgc, CanapA, Eleventh mo. 8th, 1884. 

In a work before me, proof is adduced that unfer- 
mented drinks are described as wine in “standard 
Oriental dictionaries,” by “‘ many Eastern travelers,” 
in “Literature, ancient and modern,” and in “modern 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, lexicons,” &c, The dic- 
tionaries include Worcester and Webster. 

Not understanding either Hebrew or Greek, I can- 
not judge independently of the translation of words. 
It is well known, however, that authorities of equal 
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intelligence and candor differ. By some of these it is 
claimed, and with what seems to be good reason, that 
both yayim and oinos refer in some passages to fer- 
mented, and in others to unfermented wine. On this 
point is it not true, that “ Dogmatism on either side is 
inadmissible? It is for the devout student of the Bible 
to decide which mode of interpretation seems to him 
the one most consistent with the spirit breathed through- 
out the teaching of the sacred records. and the more 
consonant with the general tenor of the life and 
character of Christ.” 

My regard for “ the very truth” is all that could 
have prompted me to let my voice be heard in this 
matter, and my respect for the Editor and readers of 
Friends’ Review will lead me, I think, to close my 
share of the discussion with this letter. The subject 
has been ably canvassed for years, and. I wish to re- 
peat my request that those interested will study 
earnestly for themselves. An excellent text book is 
the “Temperance Bible Commentary,” by Dr. F. R. 
Lees and Rev. Dawson Burns. It is said that “ Every 
text of Scripture bearing on drinks and drinking is 
commented on, and the various interpretations are 
candidly stated.” Mary S. KNOWLEs. 


Brumana, Mount Lesanon, Sept. 18th, 1884. 

Dr. Beshara was saying this afternoon that we must 
try to have a little holiday trom hospital work as soon 
as possible, for some needful white-washing and clean- 
ing to be done; and for us to get a little rest. We 
have had a busy summer, as for the last five months 
we have had the hospital almost always full. For one 
week when the doctor was away at Ramallah, we were 
purposely reduced to eight or nine, but with that ex- 
ception, the work has been at rather high pressure, as 
some of the cases have been very bad ones. Five 
patients left this morning, three of them cured, and 
the other two very much better. We have still one 
German woman very ill, but as her mother has come 
from Jerusalem to see her, I do not have much night 
work, One of the men who left us this morning very 
much better, has been for five months in the hospital 
with diseased bone, from a broken limb having been 
improperly treated by a charlatan. Before the five 
patients left this morning, four of them repeated very 
correctly in Arabic: *‘ God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlasting life ;” 
and, “ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me.” 

One of our patients, a boy of eight years old, .had 
been teaching them. He was for some weeks the best 
reader in the hospital. His name is Nachleh, which 
means “palm-tree.” The fifth patient seemed quite 
unable to learn anything. We tried again and again 
to teach him, but he could not remember two words 
of it, and as he was.an old man we at last gave up 
trying. Yet we still hope even in a case like this, that 
in the rock 

“ Some cleft there may be riven 
Where the little seed may hide.” 
—Friend of Missions. E. CLAYTON. 


CTR eg i RE RTA AIT A HRN ne an 


THE following paragraphs are from the correspond- 
ence of the Christian Worker: 

The conference at Columbus, on the 23rd, between 
Bp. Taylor, representatives of the Ohio W. F. M. A. 
Board, and others, together with Dr. Johnson and 
your own rome Delia Rees, was an occasion 


never to be forgotten by those present. The two latter 
told us the story of their providential leadings in refer- 
ence to going to Africa. I think we all felt the call to 


REVIEW. 


be too clearly of God for us to do any lessthan encourage . 


them to go if way still opens, 

Bp. Taylor defined his position as to a Quaker 
mission to be very similar to that of Friends in Mada. 
gascar, All applicants must first be accepted by him, 
and if they are Friends they must also be approved 
by Dr. Johnson, who will under Taylor be at the head 
of the Quaker wing of the mission. The work of our 
missionaries will be separately reported to our home 
societies. Our applicants will be at liberty to draw 
their passage money from the general fund, ifmecessary 
but the different societies that pay their $500, can each 
choose a missionary as its special correspondent, 

Bp. Taylor proposes to sail in a few days to Eng. 
land, and to be at Liverpool, to preside over the 
Tenth African Conference. The remainder of the 
party will not go until April, and it is hoped they will 
then be able to reach the newly discovered territory 
lying immediately south of the equator, without 
serious exposure to the climate dangers of the coast, 
He is uncertain as yet whether to go forward by a 
steady march, or to establish stations by the way, ‘If 
he does the latter the ‘party will reach its destination 
at a much later day, 

Twenty-five men and women are now enlisted, two 
doctors besides Dr. Johnston, two printers, some stone 
cutters and some machinists, 

It is proposed to take a quantity of the best varie 
ties of seeds. If they do not find a supply of edibles 
they will plant and raise them. 

The languages spoken in Africa are thought to be 
not less than four hundred and eighty, and Bp. Taylor, 
in place of attempting to learn any one of these, in- 
tends to open schools under the palm trees and teach 
English orally, according to the natural or object les 
son method, and then to teach the phonetic system for 
reading. In this way he believes he can have hundreds 
of natives sufficiently instructed within three years to 
act as interpreters, 


JostaH DILLon’s passage to Kingston, Jamaica, was 
engaged on the steamer Aline, to leave New York 
Eleventh mo, 21st, at 1 o’clock Pp. M. He goes to Ja 


maica with a prospect of missionary service, under the 
auspices of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 


FOUND AT LAST. 


A little girl stood by her mother’s death-bed and 
heard her last words: ‘‘ Jessie, find Jesus.” 

When her mother was buried her father took to 
drink, and Jessie was left to such care as a poor 
neighbor could give her. 

One day she wandered off with a little basket in 
her hand, and trudged through one street after 
another, not knowing where she went. She had 
started out to find Jesus. At last she stopped from 
utter weariness in frontofa saloon. A young man 
staggered outof the door and almost stumbled over 
her. He uttered the name of Him she was seeking. 

‘Can you tell where He is ?”’ she inquired. 

. * What did you say ?”’ he asked. 4 

«¢ Will you please tell me where Jesus Christ, 
for I must find Him.” 

The young man looked at her curiously fort 
minute without speaking ; and then his face sobered, 
and he said in a broken, husky voice, hopelessly: 
“‘T don’t know, child—I don’t know where He & 

At length the little girl's wanderings brought her 
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to a park. A woman, evidently a Jewess, was 
Jeaning against the railing, looking disconsolately 
at the green grass and the trees. 

Jessie went up to her timidly. 

‘‘ Perhaps she can tell me where he is,’’ was the 
child’s thought. In a low hesitating voice, she 
asked the woman : 

‘Do you know Jesus Christ ?”’ 

The Jewess turned fiercely to face her questioner, 
and in a tone of suppressed passion, exclaimed : 
Jesus Christ is dead.”’ 

Poor Jessie trudged on, but soon a rude boy 
jostled against her, and snatching her basket from 
her hand threw it into the street. Crying, she ran 
to pick it up. The horses of a passing street-car 
trampled her under their feet-—and she knew no 
more till she found. herself stretched on a hospital 
bed. 
When the doctors came that night they knew 
that she could not live until morning. In the 
middle of the night, after she had been lying very 
still for a long time, apparently asleep, she sudden- 
ly opened her eyes, and the nurse, bending over 
her, heard the whisper, while her face lighted up 
with a smile that had some of Heaven’s own glad- 
ness in it: 

“O Jesus, I have found you at last.’’ 

Then the tiny lips were hushed, but the ques- 
tioning spirit had received an answer.—Leaves of 
Light, Dayton, O. 


NOVEMBER SNOW. 
BY RUTH OGDEN. 


What doth betide ? 
Noon holds no truce with night, 
And yet no sound upon this silence falls, 
Can it be true 
That these gray city walls 
Environ homes where restless mortals bide ? 


Ay, true, my friend: 
Each tiléd roof affords 


Secure protection to some sheltered home, 
Where all are met, 


For none have need to roam 
Beyond the cheer that glowing hearths extend. 


Tis God’s own day, 
And from November skies 


The first fair snow falls gently to the ground ; 
All is so still ! 


Hark! hear you not a sound, 
As flake crowds flake upon the pavéd way ? 


No creak of wheel, 
Nor any wonted noise, 
Invades the silence of the snow-bound street : 
No print of hoof, 
Nor mark of hurrying feet, 
The long white breadths of thoroughfare reveal. 


The sparrows all 
Have ceased their tuneless chirp, 


Wond'ring, mayhap, what mean these missiles fine 
So deftly whirled ; 


Or do they half divine, 
€ day is His, who notes the sparrow’s fall? 


REVIEW. 


O restful day! 
And blessed, restful storm! 
Whose advent stills this city’s throbbing heart : 
When echoless 
Are street and noisome mart, 
And silence wields an all-unchallenged sway. 
S. S. Times. 


WE’RE GOING BACK TO THE FARM. 
BY A, W. BELLAW, 


The town is the town, dear wife, and we’re very much 
out of our place ; 

Here we never could feel at home, I have seen it in 
your face, 

But you had no word of complaint, yet something in 
your smiles 

Has said, “I'm away from home a matter of seven 
miles.” 

Seven miles from the homestead where there was 
many a charm, 

Seven miles of regret :—But we're going back to the 
farm. 


*Twas an evil day when we lett, but the children would 
have their way, 

They said we were growing o/d, because we are grow- 
ing gray. 

We gave but a slow consent, though our hearts there - 
lingered still, 

And we sighed, like the Moors of old, when we went 
over the hill, 

And since, in our days of exile, the olden memories 
swarm, 

But I’ve made up my mind to-night, we're going back 
to the farm. 


There is comfort left for us yet, the old comfort that 
we knew, 

Which never the town can bring, in the fields so fair 
to view, 

There is work for our hearts and hands, a toil that was 
ever dear, 

And the rest, and the peace, and the sleep, which 
come not to us here. 

There we reared our boys and girls, and kept them 
ever from harm, 

There were no fears round the hearth of old on the 
hallowed farm, 


The town is a narrow world where they crowd us on 
the street, 

And we haven't the tone and style of all the people 
we meet ; 

We yearn for our good old neighbors, from long ac- 
quaintance dear, 

And sigh for the simpler life where ever the birds sing 
clear, 

And I miss the old-time look in your eyes that was 
ever warm, 

And I lose a tone in your voice, but we’re going back 
to the farm, 


We have sighed for the pleasant green of the growing 
grain in the sun, 

And longed for the dear old house where our married 
days begun, 

But the place is changed of late in the tenants’ care- 
less hands, 

And the home of our former joy like a fading monu- 
ment stands; 

But now good-by, dear wife, to the town and the idle 


arm, 
We'll begin life over again when we get back to the 


farm, —Prairie Farmer, 
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NOTICE. 


A STATED MEETING of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia, will be 
held on Sixth-day, 28th inst., at 1308 Filbert St., at 11 
A. M. S. CapBury, Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 18th inst. 

GREAT BrITAIN.—The Franchise bill passed its first 
reading in the House of Lords on the 13th, and on the 
18th, passed second reading without division, In the 
House of Commons on the 13th, the Secretary of War 
moved the appropriation of £1,000,000 for the Nile 
expedition. He said that the object of the expedition 
was the relief of Gen. Gordon, but that Lord Wolseley 
was not precluded by his instructions from establishing 
a settled government over Khartoum and the sur- 
rounding district. The credits for the Nile expedition 
were passed by 78 yeas to 31 nays, and the navy 
credit for Egypt by yeas 66, nays 23. On the 17th, 
W. E. Gladstone in a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, said that the Government wish to pass the 
Franchise bill without delay. They cannot enter into 
any understanding with the Opposition without ade- 


quate assurance that the bill will be passed this | 


autumn; but in that case they are ready to make the 
Redistribution bill the subject of friendly communica- 
tions, or to introduce it into the House forthwith, and 
push it with all possible speed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to meet 
the financial deficit, amounting to £2000,000, by 
adding one penny on the pound to the income tax. 
This proposition was adopted. 

The crofters of the Isle of Skye at a meeting held on 


the 12th, unanimously resolved to offer no resistance 
to the police force, even if they should make arrests. 
The Scotch Farmers’ Alliance also passed a resolution 


urging them not to resist. Sir William Harcourt, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, said in 
the House of Commons that the crofters had his 
deepest sympathy, and that he was not in favor of em- 
ploying force against them ; and he earnestly appealed 
to the landlords in the West of Scotland to mitigate 
the condition of the crofters. 

It is stated that a severe earthquake shock, accom- 
panied by an explosive report, was felt on the night of 
the 14th at Clithero, in Lancashire, about 33 miles from 
Manchester. The shock threw down horses and 
wagons in the streets, and caused much consternation 
among the people. 

A conference of the land owners and farmers was 
held in Loncon on the 18th, having been called by 
the Farmers’ Alliance. A series of resolutions were 
adopted, the most important of which were to the 
effect, that a substantial reduction of rent is essential 
to meet the present agricultural depression, and enable 
tenants properly to cultivate their land; that it is 
necessary to encourage enterprise by giving complete 
security for money expended by tenants for improve- 
ments and by abolishing “ distress ;” that courts of ar- 
bitration should be established in all the counties, to 
settle disputes between landlords and tenants, 

IRELAND.—The Corporation of Limerick refused by 
an overwhelming majority, to pay any attention to the 
second writ for the extra police tax. 

FRANCE.—The Council of Ministers has approved 
the principle of imposing an increased duty on cereals, 
so as to afford to the agricultural interest the same 
protection as is given to other industries, 

The Tariff Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
has approved the principle of increasing the import 


—.., 


duties on corn and flour, but resolved to confer with 
the Government as to the amount of increase, 

The cholera has reappeared in Toulon, which city is 
said to be in a very filthy condition, In Paris it is ap. 
parently spreading gradually through the city. As yet 
there is little or no indication of panic, though many 
persons have left the city. Those who remain are 
generally taking precautions, Efforts are being made 
to cleanse and disinfect the foulest districts. The total 
number of deaths in the first eight days of the epi- 
demic was 460, the highest being on the fifth day, 98, 
Cooler weather and frost are apparently affecting 
favorably the mortality. 
® Several municipalities have recently decided in 
favor of restoring salaries and allowances to parish 
priests, 

The Committee of the Chamber of Deputies has 
decided in favor of the abolition of life Senatorships 
by extinction. ‘ 

GERMANY.—The Bundesrath (Federal Council), 
has rejected a resolution adopted by the last Reich- 
stag abroyating the law which permits the Govern- 
ment to intern or expel priests engaged in the unlaw- 
ful exercise of ecclesiastical functions, It has approved 
the Steamship Subsidy bill, and the resolution of the 
Reichstag providing that only master workmen who 
are members of guilds shall be allowed to have ap. 
prentices. 

The Congo Conference was opened at Berlin on the 

15th, by Prince Bismarck, in a short speech, moderate 
and pacific in tone. He said the object of the Con. 
ference is the solution of three prominent questions. 
Ist. Free navigation, with freedom of trade on the 
Congo river; 2d, free navigation of the Niger river; 
3d, formalities of valid annexation of territory to be 
observed itn future on the continent of Atrica. This is 
the positive aim. Negatively, the Conference will not 
concern itself with the present questions of sovereignty. 
The British commissioner, in reply, accepted the three 
points proposed as the basis for discussion, with the 
‘reservation that England, while willing to see the 
principles of free navigation extended to the Niger, 
expects that the surveillance over the exercise of those 
principles shall not be made the business of an inter- 
national body. That is the duty and privilege of Eng- 
land, as the chief, if not sole, proprietary power on 
the lower Niger. Count Bismarck was unanimously 
elected President of the Conference. It was agreed 
that the proceedings should be secret. 

It is estimated that the revenue of the German 
Government for the year has decreased 200000,000 
marks, and the expenditures increased 22,000,000 
marks, The deficit will be met by an increase of the 
contributions from the different German States. _ 

Ecypt.—It is said that a letter has been received 
from Gen. Gordon dated the 4th inst., and that he re- 
ported his situation at Khartoum as very secure, and 





his troops in good spirits. He said that the Mahdi 
regularly receives European newspapers, from which 
he learns the movements of the British troops m 
Egypt. A firm of Greek merchants in Cairo are also 
reported to have received from their partner in Khar- 
toum assurances that the city is still safe. ; 

TurKEY.—A revolt in Yemen, Arabia, has attained 
such force that the Porte has abandoned the collecting 
of taxes, the authority of the Sultan being purely nom 
inal, 

DomeEstic.—Eli K. Price, a valuable and respected 
citizen of Philadelphia, and the oldest lawyer, with one 
exception, of the bar of that city, died on the 15th inst, 
in his 88th year. He retained an unusual degree of 
mental and physical vigor for his advanced age, to the 

' last day of his earthly life. 





